Lisu is in the central subgroup of the Loloish group of the Burmese-Lolo sub-family of 
the Tibeto-Burman faniily; Tibeto-Burman is of course one of two main components of the 
Sino-Tibetan phylum along with Sinitic (Chinese). The total Lisu population is now nearly 
900,000 and increasing at over two per cent a year. Nearly two-thirds of these Uve in China, 
where the 1 July 1990 census counted 574,856; the 1988 enumeration in Thailand was 
25,051, and the 1981 Census of India shows 1,016. No reUable census of the Lisu areas in 
Myanmar has ever been taken, but roughly thirty per cent of the Lisu live there. 

Lisu can be divided into three main dialects. The northern dialect as described here is 
spoken in north-western Yunnan and by a few speakers in southern Sichuan in China, also 
many in northern Myanmar and those few in north-eastern India. It is used by about three- 
quarters of all Lisu speakers, and has therefore been selected as the 'standard' dialect in 
China. The central dialect is spoken in western Yunnan (Baoshan and Dehong Prefectures) 
as well as adjacent areas of the northern Shan State in Myanmar. Though it is used by less 
than twenty per cent of the Lisu, it is the basis for the Christian Lisu orthography, the so- 
called Traser script', and is therefore also sometimes called the 'Bible dialect'. The 
southern dialect is spoken in south-western Yunnan, the southern Shan State of Myanmar 
and in Thailand by fewer than five per cent of the Lisu; it has been heavily influenced by 
Yunnanese Chinese. 

Dessaint (1980) provides an excellent bibliography of linguistic and other studies on the 
Lisu up to about 1975. The current heartland of the Lisu is along the Nu (Salween) River in 
north-western Yunnan in China; Lisu legend states that this area was settled from the south 
about 1572. The Lisu have spread far and wide from their original core area, where the 
central dialect is still spoken, moving north-west into Myanmar and India, south into 
Thailand and north-east into Sichuan. There is a large and growing literature on the Lisu in 
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Thailand, where they first arrived in 1921; see, for example, Lewis and Lewis (1984). For 
more recent details of the Lisu in India, where they first arrived in about 1939 from 
Myanmar, see Choudhury (1980) and Maitra (1988). Much of the substantial recent literature 
on the Lisu in China is in Chinese, for example History of the Lisu (1983) and Xu and Mu 
(1981) among numerous others. Literature on the Lisu in Myanmar is limited; see, however, 
Min Naing (1960) and Morse (1974). 

The languages most closely related to Lisu are now classified as 'Central Yi' in China; 
they are Lipo and Lolopo. Lipo has sometimes been called 'Eastern Lisu' and is found 
mainly in the north of Yunnan's Chuxiong Prefecture with some speakers also in adjacent 
Wuding Prefecture to the east and Panzhihua (formerly Dukou) City to the north in Sichuan. 
There is a Pollard script (Clarke 1911; Pollard 1928) for Lipo, but this has hardly ever been 
used. Lolopo is spoken to the south of this area, mainly in southern Chuxiong but also in 
northern Simao and eastern Dali Prefectures. 'Central Yi' was not separately enumerated 
from the rest of the Yi nationality of 6.6 million in 1990, but Bradley (forthcoming) suggests 
some 300,000 further speakers, additional to the 900,000 Lisu proper. These groups speak 
languages so similar to Lisu that when speakers study in the Department of Minority 
Languages at the Yunnan Institute of Nationalities they are placed in Lisu classes rather than 
in Yi classes. 

There have been some previous studies of the Lisu language, but no dictionary had ever 
been published in any language prior to Xu, Mu et al. (1985), and this dictionary is the first 
ever to appear in English. The earliest high-quality linguistic study of Lisu was by James 
Outram^ Eraser, a Protestant missionary who described the central dialect in Eraser (1922); 
his life and the history of the rather successful conversion of the Lisu to Christianity are 
described in Taylor (1944). In cooperation with colleagues and the Lisu, he devised the 
'Eraser script' for central Lisu, which uses upper case roman letters, upright and inverted, to 
represent the segments of Lisu, and punctuation marks to represent the tones. Eor details, see 
Bradley (1979:57-62) and for a comparison of the 'Eraser' and new Chinese orthographies 
as used here, see Bradley and Kane (1981). 

There has been extensive publication in this 'Bible' Lisu, especially of religious books 
including the complete Bible in several editions, widely used in Myanmar and India and to a 
lesser degree in Thailand and China. In the last ten years, this script has come back into use 
in China at the request of some (presumably Christian) Lisu and so a variety of schoolbooks 
and other books have been published in China in this script. 

Excellent work on the southern dialect of Lisu has been done in Thailand by Edward R. 
Hope, also a missionary. Much of this was published in Pacific Linguistics, including Hope 
(1971, 1973a, 1974, 1976); see also Hope (1973b). 
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only before certain vowels. The graphic sequences ea and eo represent /ya/ and /yo/, and ei 
represents /ji/, but otherwise consonant plus -e is used to represent a back unrounded vowel 
sound. The /h/ versus Ixl distinction is also marginal and not indicated in the new script. 
Medial /w/ and /j/ are written with u and i: for example, /kwa/ is written gua and /bja/ is 
written bbia. Note also the above conmients about ni- representing /ji/ before vowels other 
ihan/i/. 

There is also a set of five palato-alveolar initials which occur in native Lisu words only 
before a fricative syllabic [?]. These are [tj?] [tjh?] [dj?] [f?] [5?], written zhi chi rri 
shi 11. Neither the new northern dialect orthography nor the Fraser script distinguish the 
fricative syllables from other high front vowels. The syllabic appears to function as an 
allophone of III in the northern dialect, though in the Fraser script representing the central 
dialect it is written as an allophone of the high front rounded vowel /y/. These palato- 
alveolars are also used in Chinese loan words before various vowels in place of the Chinese 
rctroflexes. 

The complete Lisu vocalic system distinguishes ten vowels: 

IPA 

i y ni u 

e Y 

£ a 

Underlining is used in this dictionary to distinguish words containing the front rounded 
vowels and the high back unrounded vowel from other homographic vowels; it is not used in 
the Lisu orthography in China, however, which is in this way seriously deficient. 
Fortunately for the intelligibility of the orthography, the functional load of these contrasts is 
lower than that of some other vowels; moreover the front rounded vowels are more or less 
marginal in some varieties of northern Lisu including the "standard" variety. Note also the 
ambiguity of ni between initial /ji/ when followed by another vowel or the complete syllables 
/ni/ or /jii/. Likewise note the ambiguity between medial /w/ and /j/, between the vowels /u/ 
and /i/, and between initial e- for /j/ or /y/ versus vocalic e for /y/ or Iml. 

Every Lisu syllable has a tone; there are six contrasting tones, represented in the 
orthography used here by a consonant letter following ±e vowel of the syllable. As there are 
no final consonants in Lisu, this does not cause any problems for one-syllable words, but it 
means that, as in pinyin, syllable boundaries must sometimes be marked with an apostrophe 
to disambiguate them - that is, where a consonant letter could either be the tone at the end of 
one syllable or all or part of the initial consonant of the following one. 



orthography 






i u 


e 


u 


ei d 


e 





ai 


a 





IPA 




orthography 


55 


high level 


-1 


44 


mid-high level 


-X 


33 


mid level 


(unmarked) 


21 


low falling 


-t 


35 


mid-high rising 


-q 


21 


low falling, short, final glottal stop 


-r 



